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tributed within a lens-shaped space measuring about
100,000 light-years in diameter and 10,000 light-years in
thickness. The limits of this lenticular Galaxy are, of
course, not very sharp, since the distribution of stars be-
comes more and more sparse as we go outward from the
central regions. It is quite possible that a few stars may still
be found at distances several times greater than those indi-
cated above.

Our own Sun, together with its system of planets, is
situated not far from the rim of the galactic lens, rather
close to the equatorial plane, and about 30,000 light-years
from its centre. This centre of the Galaxy, which should
be expected to show a much greater concentration of stars,
and hence considerably greater intensity of light, is to be
found in that part of the Milky Way that passes through
the constellation Sagittarius (see the map of the stellar
sky on the inside cover of the book). Unfortunately, some
dark interstellar clouds,* formed by large masses of cool
gas and dust that were left over after the creation of the
stars, hang in the space between the galactic centre and
our Sun, making observation of this most interesting region
quite impossible.

THE MOTION OF STARS WITHIN THE GALAXY

In ancient astronomy, the stars that composed the differ-
ent constellations in the celestial sphere were called "fixed
stars," in contrast to the "wanderers," or "planets," which
move among the fixed stars with comparative rapidity. We
know now that these so-called "fixed stars" also move
through space, and indeed with velocities even greater

*One of the so-called dark nebulae. See pp. 187-188 above and com-
pare Plate XII.